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pointed in her hopes of maternity. The last was accompanied
with dangerous symptoms, which gradually merged into low
typhus fever, attended with constant delirium. Charles II., who
was profligate, but not malicious, showed some feeling when he
saw his unoffending consort on the verge of the grave; his
unexpected kindness conduced to her recovery.

AIL his court were speculating, while the queen lay between life
and death, on her probable successor. His insolent favourite,
lady Oastlemaine, had declined in his favour. A beautiful im-
poverished kinswoman of his, Frances Stuart of Blantyre, who
was one of the queen's maids of honour, had, previously to the
illness of her royal mistress, occupied all his attention. As
she was of the legitimate line of Stuart, expectation ran high as
to whether she would be raised to the throne on the queen's
decease. Frances Stuart had previously very imprudently coquetted
with Charles II., and extended her conquests far and wide ; yet
she was not a lost vile woman, although her character had
suffered from thus indulging her vanity. The queen had always
treated her with kindness, and even with respect.

For the recovery of her health, Catharine of Braganza retreated
to Tunbridge Wells, the springs of which then first came in
fashion as a watering-place. Charles II. and his worst companions
broke loose over Kent and Sussex and the adjacent counties, playing
all sorts of pranks and frolics. The queen, unfortunately, had
sent for the players to amuse her at Tunbridge; that led to the
king's intimacy with Nell Gwynn, who was the most audacious of
the troop. It will scarcely be believed that Charles forced his
queen to receive this abandoned woman among her ladies of
honow\ Meantime, the fair Stuart made a conquest of the duke
of Richmond, the nearest prince of the blood of the name of
Stuart to the royal family. As all her aim in conquest was to
make an honourable wedlock, Frances Stuart threw herself at the
feet of her royal mistress, and entreated counsel and assistance.
So well did Catharine arrange for her, that she married Richmond
before the king knew aught of the attachment. The queen and
her allies confided in Charles's usual good temper; and their
calculation did not fail, for shortly Richmond was forgiven,
and his duchess received with the usual favour, insomuch that
the fair Frances thought it safest to wholly withdraw herself
from court life, and all its dangerous ways. Occasionally only
she came to pay her grateful homage to queen Catharine, who
thus lost a rival and gained a friend.

A worse rival than the violent Castlemaine or the coarse Nelly
invaded the peace of the poor queen after the death of the king's
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